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at once that she had a natural aptitude for simple
expression and an easy flow of language- Although
she knew both French and Italian, <cshe never
introduces foreign or adopted words/' unlike her
husband, who so constantly broke off Into foreign
quotations.
Dr. Bohun seems to have received a number of
letters from Mrs. Evelyn In which she told him
apparently everything that was going on, not con-
fining her descriptions to the doings of the great and
the events of high society with which she was brought
in contact, but recounting,, like the greater letter-
writers., the trivialities of dally occurrences. "This
was a peculiar felicity in her way of writing/* he
notes, ficthat though she often treated of vulgar and
domestic subjects, she never suffered her style to
languish or flag, but by some new remark or pleasant
digression kept it up to Its usual pitch," Yet he adds
In another passage she never descended to "affected
sallys of ludicrous wit/* He says her sentences "are
strict to the rules of grammar," which is more than
can always be said of her husband's. But her early
education was far more careful and elaborate than
his* The excellence of her epistolary style is also com-
mented on by her father, who, in writing to her,
speaks of her "excellently well-written letter both for
form and substance."
In describing Mary Evelyn., Dr. Bohun expresses
his genuine admiration of her modesty, her good
nature, her talents and her charm without any
exaggeration of language, so that when he refers to
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